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WAS CHRISTIANITY A NEW RELIGION ? 



SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
The University of Chicago 



The world was not w'thout religion when Christianity first 
appeared. The Jews for centuries had been the custodians of a 
peculiar religious heritage, and had already spread themselves widely 
over the known world. Not only did they tenaciously adhere to the 
faith of their fathers, but they carried on an effective proselytizing 
propaganda. There were synagogues in every city of any conse- 
quence, where both Jews and proselytes assembled for worship; and 
still others, who did not take upon themselves the Jewish religion in 
the formal sense, sympathized with its teaching and were, in effect, 
its adherents. These were so numerous in nearly every community 
that they came to be called by a distinct name, the "God-fearing." 
But the Jews were not the sole guardians of religion. The situation 
which Paul met in Lystra, in Athens, in Ephesus, is typical of that 
which confronted all the early Christian missionaries. Whether 
they labored among Jews or among gentiles they found the ground 
already occupied. Christianity cannot claim to be new in the sense 
of a first religion; it entered the field as a competitor, not as a pioneer. 

It might, therefore, quite naturally appropriate to itself many 
things already current. The same general problems which con- 
fronted other religious teachers had to be solved by the first Christian 
missionaries, and the range of religious ideas then in vogue had to 
furnish the means of communication between the new teachers and 
their hearers. Contemporary phraseology and many current notions, 
rebaptized with a new significance, may well have found a place in 
the early development of missionary Christianity. It also is quite 
impossible to think of the new faith, in its formative period, apart 
from a most intimate connection with the faith of the Jews. The 
members of the new community were Jews by birth, and continued 
to honor the ancestral religion (Luke 24:53; Acts 2:46; 3:1); and 
even Paul, the whole framework of whose thinking was Jewish, 
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cannot immediately upon his conversion have shaken himself entirely 
free from the past. In fact he does not pretend to do so. He no 
longer regards the law as having absolute validity, but it has served 
a very essential purpose, so he does not contend against it, but 
against its perverted use in the new age. In his thought the 
religion of the Jews was ideal for the period to which it belonged, 
and was preparatory and contributory to the faith in Jesus Christ 
(Rom. 3:1; 4:11; Gal. 3:24). The early Christians inherited both 
their Bible and their general stock of theological ideas from their 
Jewish ancestors, and instead of deliberately attempting to establish 
a religion distinct from Judaism they were desirous of bringing to 
completion what they believed to be the true Judaism. 

Furthermore, Christianity is not a mere event in history, nor a 
summation of events. It is a growth. It has genuinely historical 
bases in events which transpired, but these had to be supplemented 
by interpretation and life before it could properly take to itself the 
name of a distinct religion. In general we may say that it begins 
formally with the first disciples' revived confidence in Jesus' resur- 
rection, and passed its nascent stage at about the time Paul's great 
missionary work reached its climax; yet virtually its beginnings lay 
back in the mystery of Jesus' own thinking, and its growth by no 
means ceased with Paul. It cannot be said to appear at any one 
moment in history full fledged. Even when the new faith was in its 
infancy it was not marked by absolute uniformity in all beliefs and 
practices, and at a very early date there were differences of opinion 
within the circle of believers, and even disputes and dissensions 
(Acts 6:1; 15:1, 39; Gal. 2:11; I Cor. 1:10). Hence it is imprac- 
ticable to isolate any particular historical period and find there a 
comprehensive embodiment of Christianity in general. We must 
therefore treat our initial query, Was Christianity a new religion ? 
from the standpoint of development, investigating the relation 
between the new and the old as the movement progressed, more 
especially in the period of its emergence from Judaism; and 
since space will not permit an exhaustive treatment, only the more 
significant features of the development will be considered. 

The members of the new community early felt the reviving touch 
of two new and overmastering religious experiences. One was a 
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new experience of Jesus which brought to them the full conviction 
that, though crucified, he still lived. Peter seems to have been the 
first to get this new inspiration, but it was soon shared by the others, 
and under its reviving influence the disbanded followers reassembled. 
The same Jesus who had inspired their lives during his earthly career 
thus became for them a living heavenly reality, and so significant was 
this new conviction that it could not be shaken either by the horrors of 
persecution or by the threat of death. The second was a new expe- 
rience of God which resulted in the assurance that he had given his 
spirit unto them in an especial measure. This latter experience may 
have been attained somewhat later than the resurrection faith, 1 yet it 
played an important part in the development of early Christianity. 
It conferred upon the believers the gift of tongues and of prophecy, 
boldness and power in testimony for the truth, confidence in the 
midst of adversity, guidance in Christian activities, and instruction 
for the regulation of conduct. Within the community neither faith 
in Jesus' resurrection nor belief in the presence of the spirit was pri- 
marily a dogma; each was rather an immediate conviction based 
upon experience, but to one who had not had the disciples' experience 
a doctrinal defense became at once necessary. 

The corollary of belief in Jesus' resurrection was certainty of his 
messiahship. To defend this conviction meant the formulation of a 
new Christian theology. To be sure, the messianic idea was dis- 
tinctly Jewish and still retained its Jewish color in the form in 
which the first Christians adopted it. The "new" was not the idea 
itself, nor the framework in which it stood, but the belief that 
this same Jesus who had been with them upon earth, living in humil- 
ity and dying an ignominious death, was now in heaven, the actual 
Messiah who had been predicted by the prophets and who would 
soon return upon the clouds in the glory of his kingdom. Thus the 

■ From the account of Acts it would seem that the spirit did not come to the dis- 
ciples until Pentecost, seven weeks after Jesus' death; while according to John 20: 22 its 
descent occurred on the day Jesus arose from the dead. This discrepancy agrees with 
the different conceptions of the spirit's activity as held by these writers. According to 
the former its work is official and external, manifested in extraordinary demonstrations; 
according to the latter its primary task is to minister enlightenment and comfort to the 
religious life of the individual, and indeed Luke- Acts is not without hints that the ordi- 
nary life of the disciples was from the first one of deep spirituality in the more sober 
sense of the term (Luke 24:32, 52 f.; Acts 1:14). 
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distinctly new phase in the entire representation was the identifica- 
tion of Jesus with the expected Messiah, while the eschatological 
coloring in which the idea was portrayed was in accord with current 
Jewish notions. Doubtless they had previously hoped that it was 
he who should redeem Israel (Luke 24:21; Acts 1:6), but their 
confidence in his messiahship in spite of his death was new, conse- 
quent upon belief in his resurrection. 

They presented several new arguments in support of this new 
tenet in their theology. The first and most fundamental one was 
the fact of Jesus' resurrection, but they did not seem to expect that 
unbelievers would feel the full force of this without some additional 
evidence to support it, hence it was reinforced with Old Testament 
citations. The prophets, according to the interpretation put upon 
them, had predicted just that type of messiah which Jesus had exem- 
plified in his career, particularly in his death and resurrection. Thus 
the early preachers tried to remove, more especially for their Jewish 
hearers, the stumbling-block of the cross. In line with this argument 
they were able to advance another based upon more recent events, 
namely, Jesus' mighty deeds. The wonders which he wrought were 
presented as undeniable evidence that God was with him, thus show- 
ing that not only did his death conform to the divine plan but that in 
his life as well the seal of God's approval had been placed upon him 
(Luke 24:19; Acts 2:22). Both his life and death having been in 
harmony with the foreordained purposes of God, he now had been 
given a position of messianic dignity on God's right hand while his 
followers awaited his speedy return. In support of this last claim a 
clear prediction of the Messiah's elevation was seen in Ps. no, and, in 
the recent outpouring of the spirit in their own experience, a definite 
proof that such an exaltation had taken place. This gift, the evidence 
of which anybody might observe in the lives of the disciples — their 
boldness in preaching, their power in testimony, their speaking with 
tongues, and the like — had been made possible through the exaltation 
of Jesus, and was in turn the final assurance, in accordance with the 
foreshadowings of prophecy, that the last days were at hand. 

Thus the disciples were led to formulate their new experience of 
God into a second theological tenet — the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 
Here again they are largely debtors to Judaism. In earlier times 
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any unusual activity in either the physical or psychical realm might 
be regarded by the Hebrews as due to the divine spirit, and though 
later Judaism somewhat modified the earlier conceptions still the idea 
of connecting the spirit's work with God was a thoroughly Jewish 
notion. The newness in Christian usage appears more in the details, 
for example, in the intensive character of the spirit's work. In con- 
temporary Judaism the idea of the spirit was more a matter of theory 
than of life — a memory of what God had done and an expectation of 
what he would do in the messianic age. With the Christians this 
expectation was declared to be a present reality. Moreover, accord- 
ing to their new interpretation of the situation, the spirit was restricted 
in its activity to the membership of the community — it was a Christian 
possession only. They did not deny its activity in the past, but that 
had been preparatory, inspiring the Old Testament writers to make 
messianic predictions, and attesting by its presence with the earthly 
Jesus his right to future messianic honors, while the prophetic ideal 
of a universal outpouring upon "all flesh" was now restricted to 
those believing in Jesus' messiahship. At first its work seems to 
have been confined, in their interpretation of it, to the exceptional or 
marvelous and was not put emphatically into relation with the ordinary 
life of piety. 2 This agreed with contemporary Jewish views. But 
the Christian doctrine early developed a new phase, recognizing that 
the life of certain individuals was upon a sufficiently high spiritual 
level to justify the idea of a permanent indwelling of the spirit (Acts 
6:3, 5; 9:17; 11:24); while to Paul probably belongs the chief 
credit for consciously elevating the activities of the spirit to the 
ethical plane. He identified it with Christ, and made it support 
and comprehend the whole range of Christian life, its ordinary as 
well as its extraordinary phases. 

Turning next to the primitive Christian doctrine of salvation 3 
we might naturally presuppose that the element of newness would be 

2 By way of caution it should be said that the doctrinaire conception of the spirit's 
function as found in Acts ought not to be pressed too rigidly into the thought of the 
first disciples. In the interests of their apologetic they must of necessity have made 
much of the unusual demonstrations, but on the other hand there is no reason to 
suppose they thought the spirit forsook them in the calmer moments, whether they 
theoretically regarded their common pious life as a direct fruit of the spirit or not. 

3 For a more extended exposition of this doctrine see Burton, "Atonement as 
Conceived by the Early Church," Biblical World, August, 1908, pp. 124-29. 
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much more in evidence. Of course the mere idea of salvation could 
not be new, for that is more or less prominent in many religions; but 
did not the Christians present to the world an entirely new conception 
of the nature of true salvation and a new theory of the way by which 
men are to attain it ? For a Jew of this period salvation was messianic, 
that is, was to reach its ultimate realization through the establishment 
of the messianic kingdom. Thus it pertained to the nation rather 
than to the individual, was a future hope rather than a present expe- 
rience, and became potentially available on the condition of repentance 
and a life of righteousness in preparation for the approaching day of 
the Lord. The primary effort of the Jew was not so much to dis- 
cover the conditions upon which God could forgive, as to have Israel 
forsake sin and do righteousness, and so render possible the speedy 
coming of the Messiah. For Pharisees this meant principally a 
strict observance of the law of Moses, but probably there were many 
other pious Jews who did not thus elevate ritual righteousness to so 
supreme a place. 

The first Christian theologians in dealing with the doctrine of 
salvation seem to have begun at the point where they had left off in 
Judaism. They preached that salvation was intended primarily for 
Israel (Acts 2:39; 3:20-26), that in nature it was messianic, and 
that though more closely at hand than in the Jewish conception yet 
its full realization belonged to the future. The nearness of its 
approach was guaranteed by the exaltation of Jesus (Acts 5:31), but 
still it delayed awaiting Israel's further repentance (Acts 3:20). 
Those who wished to share its privileges must fulfil two conditions: 
(1) Repent and forsake sin, and (2) Assent to the idea of Jesus' 
exaltation to messianic lordship (Acts 2:21, 36, 38; 3:19). Those 
who fulfilled these conditions enjoyed the forgiveness spoken of by 
the prophets (Acts 3:19a; cf. Isa. 40:2; 43:25; 44:22), and being 
separated from this crooked generation (Acts 2 : 40) awaited in confi- 
dence the coming of Jesus the Messiah, and the full consummation 
of their salvation in the great "restoration" (Acts 3:20^). In all 
this one finds little that Judaism did not already contain, save the all- 
important fact that Jesus had become the central figure: he was now 
the head of the corner and in none other was salvation to be found 
(Acts 4:11 f.). 
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Perhaps it is surprising to find that Jesus' death is not made the 
pivot upon which either the possibility or the attainment of salvation 
turns. Instead of it there is the prophetic conception that God is 
ready to forgive freely if only men will cease to sin and call upon him 
in repentance (Acts 2:21), and the great sins of the age are the killing 
of Jesus and refusal to recognize his messiahship (Acts 2:23, 36; 
3 : 14 f. ; 4: 10). But it would be a mistake to assume that there was 
no new item in theology dealing with the death of Jesus. That dis- 
astrous event so insistently demanded explanation that it tested the 
powers of the first theologians to the utmost. According to their 
Jewish habit of thought the fact that it had happened was prima 
acie evidence that God had so willed. To this both the Christians 
believer and the Jewish unbeliever could alike assent, but from this 
common premise they made quite opposite inferences. The latter 
saw in it God's rejection of any idea of Jesus' messiahship, while the 
former, convinced primarily through the resurrection experiences, 
discovered from the Old Testament that death was no such denial 
but was a heretofore-unrecognized item in the Messiah's schedule. 
While death was not the chief aim of his mission to earth (he was 
raised up primarily for Israel's enlightenment, Acts 3:22, 26; cf. 
2:22) and although it was a temporary defeat, yet it did not bring 
his mission eternally to naught. The final outcome would be the 
manifestation of the full messianic salvation; nevertheless that death 
was a tremendous catastrophe to be laid to Israel's account, the direct 
result of Israel's sin. Along this line the early theologians formu- 
lated their dogma respecting Jesus' death: his death, for which sin 
was directly responsible, was in accordance with scripture; and in 
his death as well as in his life he was a minister of salvation. With 
this as a starting-point (I Cor. 15:3) Paul soon developed other 
features of interpretation, bringing the idea more into harmony with 
his own peculiar heritage from the more legalistic side of Judaism. 

Perhaps Christianity was still more emphatically new in its doc- 
trine of the person of the Messiah. It is sometimes urged that the 
early disciples' familiar association with Jesus during his earthly 
career made it intrinsically improbable that any unique estimate 
would be placed upon his person prior to his death, and would even 
retard any such inclination afterward. He was so strictly one with 
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them — wearied by the common toils of life, subjected to temporal 
circumstances, needing to be sustained in his spirit by agonizing 
prayer to God — that the naturalness of his earthly life was predomi- 
nant in their thought. They recognized that his holy character, his 
superior teachings, and his miracle-working power placed him on a 
high plane, but these things were credited to the abundant measure 
in which God's favor rested upon him rather than to any intrinsic 
uniqueness of his person. So it has been argued. However this 
may be, it does not follow that the estimate placed upon the risen 
Jesus confined itself to its former earthly level. The resurrection 
faith meant more than a confirmation of former faith : it meant a new 
emphasis upon the significance of Jesus' office and also probably a 
new estimate of his person, which would combine both the disciples' 
inheritance from Jewish theology and inferences inspired by their 
recent experiences. But it is not easy to determine just what they 
might have brought over from Judaism. In much Jewish literature 
where the messianic hope appears prominently the individuality of 
the Messiah is very indistinct. The hope rested fundamentally upon 
faith in God, and so was not from the first necessarily bound up with 
the idea of a unique messianic deliverer. As time advanced the 
figure of the Messiah grew in prominence, yet we are unable to deter- 
mine with any degree of assurance the exact content of Jewish theology 
regarding this ideal personage at even as late a date as the beginning 
of our era. There is, however, less uncertainty regarding the views 
of the early Christians. They did not formulate a doctrine of the 
person of Christ in the modern sense of the word Christology, yet they 
did assign to the risen Jesus a very elevated personal significance. 
They have been called "hero- worshipers," but this term does not 
adequately indicate their estimate of Christ. He was much more to 
them than a heaven-exalted hero, a Moses or an Elijah. He was in 
their thought such a one as had never been before and never would 
be again, the person toward whom the entire purposes of God had 
previously been directed, the one who gave a new significance to all 
of Israel's past history, the ground of the disciples' present ecstatic 
life, and the guarantor, as they supposed, of the miraculous dawn 
of the new age in the near future. So they called him Jehovah's 
"Anointed," he was the Psalmist's "Son of God," the prophet's 
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" Servant of Jehovah," the " Son of man" of the apocalyptic seer, the 
"Holy and Righteous One," and their "Lord." We must indeed 
credit them with possessing an elevated Christology. They do not 
give us a metaphysical treatment of the person of Christ for they 
did not reflect upon the problem of ontology; they interpreted him in 
terms of authority. His unity with God was seen in the heavenly 
station to which he had been exalted and the divine office which he 
filled. 

Thus far we have sought the new in the realm of extraordinary 
experience and of dogma, but one would come far short of appre- 
ciating the uniqueness of primitive Christianity if he restricted 
inquiry to these alone. There was in addition the community's 
new life, its common daily walk. This ordinary life would be very 
closely bound up with those extravagant demonstrations of spiritual 
power which were experienced on frequent occasions, but the dis- 
ciples cannot have lived wholly in the region of ecstasy and vision. 
Not only would a continued state of such abnormal elevation be 
psychologically improbable, but tradition does not so represent the 
situation (Acts 1:14; 2:42; 4:24 ft. ; 6:4). In the ordinary mat- 
ters of outward conduct the believers were not remarkably different 
from other Jews, for the element of newness in their calmer life lay 
within the circle of their own fellowship. They possessed a new 
consciousness of unity which gradually developed itself into a new 
institution — the first church. By degrees they instituted such 
visible forms of ritual and ceremony as were suitable to stimulate 
and give expression to their common religious feelings. They 
assembled by themselves for worship, they ate together in loving 
remembrance of their former fellowship with Jesus, they adopted 
baptism as an initiatory rite, and they set up within their own 
community a system of benevolences. These practices were not 
strikingly new in themselves. Among Jews alms-giving was not 
uncommon, memorial feasts were frequently celebrated, proselyte- 
baptism was not unknown, and the custom of assembling for worship 
was characteristic; but the early Christians filled these things with 
a new content. They had prayed to God before, but now they 
prayed with the consciousness of a new relation between him and 
them; they sang the psalms their fathers had taught them to sing 
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and read the same scriptures, but now they sang with a new voice and 
read with new eyes. Throughout the whole range of their life they 
were animated by a new spirit, which, it is true, frequently broke 
forth with the violence of the whirlwind but which also sustained 
and directed their calmer moments as well. At first they may not 
have called this new power in the calmer life by the distinctive name 
of the Holy Spirit (compare above, note 2) , but it was none the less 
a prominent factor in the new religion. 

In these quieter moments they meditated upon Jesus' earthly 
career. As they called to mind his deeds of kindness and his won- 
derful words, in the glow of their recent experience, a new light fell 
upon the past. That past now became much more valuable to them, 
and as a result another element of newness early appeared — the 
gospel story, and ultimately the New Testament. The first believers 
did not write the gospels as we now have them — these are the work of 
a later age — and probably at first they felt no very great interest in 
preserving the story for future generations, but for their own satis- 
faction and enlightenment they gleaned as much as they could from 
memory. Gradually this grew in bulk and in fixity of form until it 
became "the new gospel" as we now understand that term. But in 
neither the form nor in the idea of preservation itself were the Chris- 
tians especially original. In so far as the story about Jesus was given 
any set form by them, either oral or written, its characteristics must 
have been Jewish; and the idea of saving a teacher's message for 
religious purposes was not at all new. Israel had so perpetuated 
the teachings of Moses and the prophets, to say nothing of similar 
customs in other religions. The "new" was not in the form but in 
the content of this gospel, and it gave Christianity one of its first 
rights to be called a new religion. It was not created by the Chris- 
tians, yet its survival was due to them, and reciprocally testifies to 
the high moral quality and normal spiritual tone of their new life. 
Had they been merely visionaries and ecstatics they never would 
have preserved so faithfully the noble ethical and spiritual elements 
of gospel tradition, especially since they had no incentive for retain- 
ing anything save as it appealed to them primarily from the stand- 
point of its worth. 

Experience, doctrine, life, these are the spheres in which we have 
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sought the new in the early development of Christianity. We may 
now ask, by way of conclusion, whether these new items have any 
abiding religious value. The first believers were very rich in per- 
sonal experience but this is a matter for the individual, and, as such, 
can have no true permanency except as repeated. It is of some 
value to have the historical record of what another has experienced, 
but to be really vital to the individual of each age it must be primarily 
a personal affair. Has Christianity contributed anything toward 
perpetuity in this respect ? It did not pass on to posterity its own 
unique vision of the risen Jesus but only the story of that vision, 
nor has it handed down to us its consciousness of marvelous spiritual 
endowments; and yet it has continued to live and to be fundamentally 
a religion of experience. The thing of value is the fact of the possi- 
bility of such experiences and not the special form they may assume 
in this or that particular age. The personal conviction of God's 
nearness to men, as revealed in Jesus Christ, was the new basal 
experience of the new faith, and in this lay its abiding power. In 
the realm of dogma the first theologians were not especially productive 
but their work was fundamental, and when reduced to its lowest 
terms issues in a simple but sufficient creed. They did not create a 
new God for man to worship, nor implant in man a new religious 
faculty, but they clarified the vision of God and stimulated and 
enlightened the religious instincts of humanity by their new grip upon 
the eternal fact of divine love. Highly as they may have esteemed 
their doctrinal apologetic, or their geyser-like outbursts of charis- 
matic power, they were, within the calmer sphere of common daily 
living, working out a much more significant contribution to religion — 
the proof that the new Christian ideal was livable. By this means, 
and through their preservation of the gospel tradition, they bequeathed 
to future generations the perennial religious ideals of Jesus. 



